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MEN  IN  SPACE 


Wiiti  Ihe  pubiicaiion  ol  two  new  books  -  both  by 
geogiaphers  -  urtar  siudies  has  decisrvely  enieted  tie  postmodern 
debale,'  delermined,  appaienlly,  to  wn  Indeed,  Edward  Sop's 
Poslmodem  Geograpfiies  Tfie  Reassemn  ol  Space  in  Cndcal 
Social  Ttieory  and  Da^nd  Harvey's  The  Condition  ol  Poslmodemity. 
An  Enguiry  mio  ihe  Orgins  olCviM  Change  possess  a  winning 
combinaiion  ifieybnngiogeihercrtKa]  discourses  about  space, 
culture  and  aeslhelcs  wilhin  the  Iramework  ol  a  soaai  Iheory  thai 
purports  10  explain  the  postmodern  world.  This  forrrjla  has  been 
used  belore.  though  never  so  thoroughly,  by  a  disparate  grojp  ol 
scholars  who,  over  the  last  decade,  have  wnlten  nol  only  about 
postmodern  culture  but  about  moderrism  as  well. 

For  anyone  in  ihe  art  world  eager  to  escape  the  control 
that  traditional  aesthetic  calegones  eierose  over  how  art  is  dehned, 
such  interdisoplinary  approaches  have  a  strong,  even  a  fatal, 
attraction.  Strong  lof  many  reasons,  but  especially  because  they 
permit  us  to  view  art  from  previously  eiduded  perspectrves  within 
which,  linked  to  new  elements,  it  modiles  its  very  identity  That  shitt 
IS  illuminating  lof  what  it  reveals  about  art  but  also  tor  what  it 
suggests  about  kjKmtedge  lor  an  instant  all  explanation  appears  to 
be  uncertain  since  objects  ol  knowledge  are  themselves 
indeterminable,  fixed  only  by  discursive  relationships  and  exclusions 
Knowledge  is  'complete'  wtien  it  conceals  this  process.  The 


by  Rosalyn  Deutsche 

interdisciplinary  approach  is  appealing,  then  because  momenianly.  H 
undemiines  the  authonty  ol  all  Knowledge  that  claims  to  know 
def  nitively  the  things  it  studies  But  mterdiKiplmarfy  hokJs  dangers, 
loo,  because  it  does  not  auforriatica/fy  become  anti-disoplmary 
More  often  disoplmes  unite  in  alliances  that  fortify  an  authonlanan 
epistemobgy  -  by  adding  to  lis  appearance  of  compleleness  - 
instead  of  relinquishing  rl  for  a  more  democratic  one.  Is  the  current 
synthesis  of  urban  studies,  cultura!  theory  and  sociology  such  a 
defensive  formation'  If  so,  what  are  its  casuallies' 

In  1985,  sociologist  Janet  Woltl  raised  a  similar 
question  Investigating  the  biases  that  had  shaped  her  profession's 
definitions  of  both  the  modem  uft)an  experience  and  the  culture  of 
modernism,  she  drew  a  succinct  conclusion'  'Ttie  lierature  ol 
modernity  describes  the  expenence  of  men ''  Seconding  Wolff's 
opinion  and  reiterating  her  asserton  that  modernity  is  a  product  of 
the  city,  GnsekJa  Pollock  later  extended  Wolff's  thesis  to  evaluate 
another  fiekl  ■  art  hislory  ■  and,  in  particular,  T  J  Clark's  'exemplary' 
text  ol  soaal  art  hislory,  Tt\ePair\:ingol  Modem  Me  PansintheM 
olManeUndHisFoliomts  (1984)  There,  Ciar*i  compares  the 
spatial  compositions  and  iconography  of  late  nineteenth-century 
modernist  painting  to  modem  aty  spaces.  He  descnbes,  with 
sophistication,  Haussman's  spatial  renovation  of  Pans  and  fits  his 
analysis  into  a  sociological  pattern  popularized  in  Marshall  Berman's 
influential  book,  All  T?ial  Is  SoWMete  Into  flir  11982)  modemsation 
IS  a  process  of  capitalist  socioeconomic  reslruclunng,  modernity  the 
expenence  produced  by  that  process,  and  modernism,  a  cultural 
form  devek>ping  from  the  helotcal  modem  expenence.  Adhenng  to 
(oortfued  on  p,5) 
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WPPm  THE  ST  PATRDCS  DAY  PARADE 
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RESIDUAL  MODERNSM' 
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Thefdonl  PiovuleaMttiefaiswtnte. gasmen  TTwre/ore, I/w 
oppositwi  (0  Hou^ng  IVofe'  p/aflnaJ  Day  Trealment  Cmtw  al  the 
amet  o'  flieen  and  Gtarfl,  can  te  eipfained  Quile  simplf 

Mousing  Wortii  pfonfes  housing  and  seivees  to  ftmetos  people 
w!h  AIDS.  Vie  mafontyoli/ttKm  ate  poor.  t}l3di  an]  lawa.  The 
'R  ol  ihe  Coatfion  sre  nfliie,  mnWte  class  am)  pfofessiona). 
flaosm  ant)  tugolry  aie  We  feason  (w  Oibi  (igM  The  oV  ■mer 
menf^ity  has  been  devety  rewwdaJ  fo  tit  a  new  'cause. ' 

Housing  Wo'is'chena  aie  no  itterenl  {tian  'hen  SoHo  neighSxxs. 
"  Kf  aie  men.  women  and  cftWeen;  boSi  jay  and  snaighl.  single  and 
(ft  fam/rei  *;  wirng  lagejhei  fo  emOrace  ihe  Wife  as  heaflfl/, 
seN'SuWoenl  individuals 


rfraugrt  (fte  steeiJpefc^toi  0/ an 
AatonKeppel.  NYC  AIDS  achvisl 
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Not  In  My  Backyard 


Over  Ihe  iasi  several  years,  the  issue  ot  siting 
contioversial  facilities  tiave  come  lo  the  atlentiofi  ol  local 
govfifrmerts  and  larnnakers.  New  Jersey,  New  Yo*  City,  and 
California  have  each  passed  some  sort  ol  ordinance  relative  to  Ihe 
placemeni  ol  loiN-incoma  housing  or  other  such  'locally-unwanted 
land  uses'  (LULUs)  While  government  faalilies  have  hisloncally 
been  deflected  by  wealthier  while  neighborhoods  and  imposed  on 
poorer  neighborhoods,  lately  the  issje  has  entered  a  more  political 
and  perhaps  moral  arena. 

In  trying  lo  address  ths  hisloncal  inequity,  some 
localriies  and  stales  have  adopted  forms  o(  fair  share'  regulations  or 
guifleimes  which  ensure  the  placemeni  ol  these  facilities  in  a  more 
equitable  manner  across  all  communites.  The  purpose,  in  NYC,  lor 
example,  would  be  lo  reverse  the  present  overabundance  of  LULUs 
in  Harlem  by  mandaiing  ihai  new  undesirable  aty  pfO|ecis  be 
situated  in  a  community  which  has  heretolore  successfully  avoided 
such  uses  (for  example.  SoHo.  the  trendy  artists'  area  south  ot 
Houston  Street] 

Community  Board  2,  Manhattan 

NYC  IS  divided  into  59  community  distncls,  each  of 
which  has  a  coterminous  community  board  T>iese  unpaid  political 
bodies  are  made  up  of  50  residents  appointed  by  the  borough 
president  and  their  local  oty  counal  representative  Each  year 
community  boards  are  asked  to  submit  to  the  city  a  Statement  ol 
Needs  oudining  the  dismct's  most  pressing  needs  in  terms  of 
sennces,  Irom  parks  to  transporialion  to  soaal  services.  NYC's 
Community  Board  2  in  Manhattan  covers  Greenwich  Village  and 
SoHo.  This  community  board  is  made  up  predominantly  of  wealthy 
while  residents,  many  ot  whom  are  gay  or  lesbian  Tfierelore.  each 
year  for  the  last  several  years,  Community  Board  2  has  lisled  AIDS 
housing  as  one  ol  its  top  pnonties  in  its  Statement  of  Needs  This 
might  suggest  that  this  community  would  be  more  amious  and 
willing  than  most  lo  accept  housing  for  homeless  persons  with  AIDS 
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DInklns'Five-YearPlan 

Last  year  Mayor  Dinkins  unveiled  a  Tive-year  plan  to 
address  the  increasing  epidemic  of  homelessness  m  NVC.  Upon 
tahng  office  and  under  tremendous  pressure  from  peers  to  make 
good  on  campaign  promises  to  reverse  Koch's  policy  of  warehousing 
the  homeless  in  amory'St^e  shelters,  Dinkins  was  pressed  (o 
address  what  had  prolilerated  during  Ihe  Koch  administration  as  a 
'quick  and  dirty'  temporary  housing  solution  to  the  growing  numbers 
of  the  city's  homeless. 

Dinkins  had  offered  his  five-^ear  plan  as  a  means  lor 
ultimately  ckising  these  amtones  which  hisioncally  have  been 
localed  almost  eidusively  in  impovenshed  communities.  The  plan 
proposed  replacing  these  disease-infesled  tuberculosis  lactones  wilh 
sm^ler  transitional  lacilities  lo  be  scattered  evenly  and  equitably 
throughout  the  oty  One  of  these  transitional  facilities  was  slated  lor 
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The  City  Proposes  an  AIDS  Shelter  in  a  Gay  Community 

Tlie  reaction  of  the  community  was  not  surpnsing 
Although  they  wanted  lo  help  homeless  people  with  AIDS, 
Chnsiopher  Slreel  was  mappropnale,  Ihey  claimed,  because  it 
already  was  overburdened  wiVi  facilities  lor  people  with  AIDS,  three 
ol  which  were  within  several  blocks  of  the  proposed  site  The 
detractors  ol  this  shelter  also  cited  the  fad  thai  the  City  had  noi 
contacted  Va  community  or  sought  is  input  into  the  siting  process 
II  they  had,  the  community  cfamed.  insiders  coukJ  have  wamed  the 
City  thai  Chnstopher  Street  was  already  'over  impacted'  by  these 
laolilies  Community  members,  including  most  heartily,  members  ol 
the  community  board,  insisted  that  siting  ol  such  services  coukl  not 
be  achieved  without  the  input  and  consideration  ol  kical  community 
leaders. 

What  emerged  was  an  unusual  partnership  between 
the  City  and  the  community  board,  aimed  at  reinitiating  the  siting  ana 
programmatic  design  processes  for  Ihe  proposed  iaciiity  m 
Community  Board  2.  A  group  ot  community  leaders  began  lo  meei 
wilh  City  officials  regularly  in  an  effort  to  realize  a  design  thai  suited 
the  City's  needs  m  providing  housing  lor  Ihe  homeless,  and  also 
allayed  neighbor's  fears  by  lettng  them  m  on  the  main  aspects  of  the 
design  process,  Irom  secunty  to  eligibility  cntena.  Much  progress 
had  been  made  and  many  issues  resolved  wnen  the  community 
unexpectedly  learned  that  the  City  had  deoded  to  consofidate  four 
emergency  assistance  umis  ■  where  families  go  when  ihey  become 
homeless  overnight  -  into  one  and  kxaie  rt  m  Community  Board  2 
This  brought  an  abmpl  end  to  injsl  and  dialogue 

Support  (or  Ijck  Thereol)  lor  Itie  Mayor's  Pfan 

Meanwhile,  reaction  to  Ihe  mayors  plan  by  other  aty 
olfoals  was  overwhelmingly  negative  Each  politician  found  flaw 
with  the  plan  and  used  hutier  power  lo  try  to  defeat  it  Paitalariy 
outraged  were  the  representatives  from  upper  middle  or  middle  class 
while  areas  that  had  successfully  resisted  sucti  uses  m  the  past. 
Since  the  mayor's  plan  called  for  more  equitable  distnbulion  ot 
smaller  shelters,  he  had  no  choice  but  lo  take  on  a  powerful  group  ol 
opponents,  with  more  money  and  better  political  connections 

Only  hvo  community  boards,  including  Community 
Board  2.  voted  to  support  the  mayor's  plan,  thereby  making  a 
commillment  lo  work  with  Ihe  City  to  accept  a  plan  lor  a  shelter  6ul 
when  Community  Board  2's  committee  dissolved,  it  seemed  the  plan 
was  done  lor  About  a  year  later,  a  local  non-proM  housing 
organization  responded  to  a  Request  for  Proposals  (RFP)  pui  out  b^ 
the  City  in  which  Ihey  resurrected  a  plan  to  establish  small 
transitional  shelters  throughout  the  City 

Challenging  Ihe  Community's  Claims  on  Siting 

Housing  Worlis,  Inc ,  the  said  non-prolil  organization, 
(conlngl  on  p5) 
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Berlin  ImmigratJon  Center 


Tfie  design  problem  is  Itie  definilion  and  conceplualizalion  of  a  center  lor  immigralion  in  ttig ' 
City  of  Berlin.  This  facility  for  reintegration  and  retraining  ol  technicians  and  ctaftsmen^om 
vanous  cultural  backgrounds  is  an  example  of  Itie  potential  for  Itie  resolution  of  contticl 
between  individuals  and  culture  in  ttie  context  ot  the  actual  world-wide  irrmigrali^ 
phenomenon   It  will  provide  help  not  only  for  survival,  but  tor  survival  with  dignity  bf. 
adapting  skills  from  one  background  to  another,  as  well  as  by  counselling  the  immigfanfSs^ 
relative  to  the  cultural  and  administrative  implications  ot  working  and  living  in  a  new 
environment.  A  residential  facility  will  facilitate  the  formation  of  small  learning  teams,  while 
the  sctiool  Itself  will  be  a  cluster  of  classrooms  and  workshops  for  hands-on  learning.  The 
heterogeneity  of  Ihe  community  demands  a  sensitive  understanding  ot  the  making  ot 
phenomenological  and  e*penential  architectural  tacts  through  lorm  and  malenal  that  may 
be  universally  accessible. 


Mapping  the  SL  Patrick's  Day  Parade  byEmestPascuca 


In  Elizabeth  Grosz's  receni  essay  "Sodies-Ciiies'  she 
refuses  lo  accept  idenlily  as  distinct  and  lolal,  but  rather  views  it  as 
radically  site-  and  situalion-spedfic.  Such  a  model  indicales  Ihe 
complexities  involved  when  identity  politics  are  played  out  in  ^ce, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  recent  controversies  over  Ihe  presence  of 


the  Irish  gays  and  lesbians  was  clearly  not  shared  by  ail  ol  their 
queer  brothers  and  sisters,  tm  not  even  m  my  body  today," 
commented  Bill  Dobbs,  a  member  of  Queer  Nation  who  marched 
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oIhGown  Inacknowledg- 
ulODwyer  Slated,  "We 


Irish  lesbians  and  gays  in  the  St.  Painck's  Day  Parades  m  New  York  do  have  a  diftereni  agenda  Were  bound  together  by  being 

and  Boston.  Irish,  being  immigrants,  and  being  gay ' 

On  March  t4,  iggt ,  two  days  before  the  230tfi  annual  In  the  two  years  following  this  imti^  controversy,  the 

St  Patnrt's  Day  Parade  was  io  take  place  m  New  York  Cily,  ihe  St  Paincks  i3ay  Parade  has  become  the  site  oi  an  annual 

mp  ^  nffCP  npgnlialpd  a  rnmpmmigp  hptwppn  ihp  In^h  I  o^\}\^n  debate  piayed  OJl  on  the  Streets  of  Manhatlan  and  South  Bosion 


and  Gay  Organization  (ILGO),  tlie  group  whose  petitJon  to  mah^  lor 
Ihe  firsl  time  unclef  their  own  banner  in  the  parade  was  refused,  and 
Ihe  Andeot  Order  ot  Hbemlans,  the  parade's  sponsor,  who  did  the 
refusing,  ILGO  accepted  the  standing  order  ot  Divisfon  7.  a 
progressive  tfiarterol  the  Hibernians,  lo  march  under  Iheir  banner 
The  group  also  agreed  lo  abide  by  Ihe  parade  rules  prohibiting  ■ 
marchers  from  wearing  i-shirts  or  anyihmg  else  that  would  se!  (hem 
apart,'  In  exchange.  Mayor  Davtd  Dinkins  wouk)  forieit  his  traditional 
place  at  ihe  head  of  ihe  parade  and  would  instead  man:*!  with  Ihe 
gay  group.  Ttiough  ILGO  sacrificed  its  own  v;sit)ilily  asar 
oiganizalion  ior  people  who  are  boin  ir  ;*i  sp6  gay  i[;  members  felt 
that  the  mayor's  presence  would  maKe  up  lor  this,  tolh  m  symbolism 
and  in  media  exposure. 

Ttie  following  day  when  news  of  Ihe  corrpromise  hit  the 
press,  Sie  New  Yof'f  Times  praised  ttie  mayor's  'saintly  St  Patricks 
soluSon"  Ki  an  editorial  Then,  in  a  news  article,  Ihe  Tunes 
speculated  on  Ihe  possibilBy  ol  the  mayor  marching  twice,  first  at  Ihe 
head  of  the  parade,  andltien  with  ILGO  and  Division  7,  and  even 
went  so  tar  as  lodetail  how  this  teat  ol  being  m  two  places  al  once 
might  be  accomplished.  Despite  all  the  Times'  theonang  of  Oinkins 
as  a  spilt  political  subjecl,  tha  mayor  chose  lo  march  only  once  -  with 
Division  7  and  the  Insh  gay  s  NYCs  frs;  black  mayor  thus  became 
the  first  10  decline  lo  lead  a  St  Pair  ex's  Day  Parade  -  lo  which  Ihe 
mayor  responded,  'Ifs  not  my  parade "  The  paradeitseif,  which  lor 
years  had  been  iroubtea  by  the  dnjr>eness  and  dsordeilytondud 
generated,  was  'more  Iraclious  than  usual  as  ttie  Tirjies  duly 


in  NYC,  ILGO  has  been  bafedfrom  marcNng  lof^e  past  Mo 
years.  Tlie  HibemianftdJ^ theirs  isa r^iO{»parade, and-- 
that  twmosexualrty  is  anliffi^l  to  ihe  beliefeol  Uw  CaWotic       L 
Churcji.  Although  excluding  a  group  on  the  basis  oLje^ual        "*! 
oneniaiton  violales  the  aty's  crvii  nghis  laws,  Ihe  HtoemBjftlBve^  i 
liepi  ILGO  oul^  financi^  pnvatizing  ihe  event  nie!Irt«4lij|S  -.1 
been  hekj  up  insiae  coufls  by  the  firsi  ameT^dmeni  (igfiite     " '%[  ' 
std't'ljowever.  the  insh  Leshai^flnd^gL^J^ 
m  (GLIB),  havefeen  permitted  by  coun  oi*f  lamhrdi  fw^*^ 
years,MSpite  ihe  Allied  iWarVflleraift Council 
of  the  parade  in  1993,  Because  iheBostonparade 
^^des  with  another  holid^,  Evacuaftln  [)ay  (in  celebralionof 
a  RSVolulionary  iWar  batile],  a  Massachusetts  superior  judicial 
court  ruled  that  ihe  parade  isa  secrfar  event  and  thereby 
granted  GLIB  the  nghi  lo  march.  The  Alfied  War  Veteran's  ; 

Counoi  has  been  hard  pressedjD  prove  thai  the  tanks  ttialroB 
down  the  streets  oi  Souihie  during  the  parade  are  part  of  a 
religious  proc^on,         ,' 

Ttie  efforts  ot  lyGO,  GLIB  and  their  supporters 
have,  in  ihe  words  of  O'Dwyer.  placed  'the  discouw  offesbiai     .  i 
and  gay  rights  fumly  wilhin  the  discourse  of  Si  PaBidl's  I^.' 
NYC's  1993  parade,  peaceful  pro:e;:s ; 
along  the  parade  roule  resulted  m  the  arrest  oi  22S  acdvists  The 
threat  thai  queer  vstiiity  poses  fo  ihe  Hibernians'  conception  oj 
Insh  identity  is  reilected  <n  ihe  lengths  lo  which  they  will  go  lo^ 

ion -including  the  cording-off  of  t« 
.iurrounding  St  Patnck's  Cathedral  for  Cardinal  John  Q 
and  injiied  guesis  InDublm.whereal 
lias  man:hed  WFthotAfKOblems  for  the  past  few  yeaH 


(MINOR)  Urban  Intervention 

Thesis:  Neil  Harrigan 
Advisor:  Jan  Wampler 
Spring  1993 


J^e  relationship  between  design  and  i^e  idea  o)  a  Itamework  is  essentially  an  attitude  about  ordering.  A  Iramework  is  an  intellectual 
proposition  itfidi  can  support  a  vanety  ol  ideas,  and  m  doing  so,  provide  a  resolution  to  the  intersection  ol  these  ideas.  The  framework  may 
be  thought  ol  as  a  mechanism  lor  bnnging  things  togethei-  a  lOini  that  ensiles  simultaneous  levels  ol  intervention  to  occur. 

This  intervention  in  the  unflenililiiec)  Boston  S  Mame  Railroad  rght  ol  way  which  runs  through  Cambridgepoil  (rom  Mass.  Ave  to  Ibe  Charles 
River  IS  inlended  lo  proi-ifle  a  tiameworV  for  a  more  urban  occupation  ol  the  site  By  mtjoducing  physical  elements  which  constilule  vanous 
densities  ol  urban  labnc.  a  variety  ot  unspecified  interpretations  or  programmatic  occupations  are  invited 
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Residual  Modemism? 


rfires/wWs  #5,  an  issue  concerned  wrth  contemporary 
leconsiderations  ol  housing  ant)  its  vanous  apptcations,  featured  the 
Fiederx*  Douglass  Boulevard  Projecl  ■  a  housing  development 
proposed  tor  the  southwest  Quarter  of  Harlem  designed  by  floy 
Slnciland  along  wilh  Carolyn  Carson,  [jnda  Gatter  and  August 
Schaeler  This  proied  and  its  companion,  the  Clinton  School,  a  K12 
facility  lor  the  South  Grom  by  the  san^  design  team,  compnsed  an 
exhibit  tilled  Scto/and  Soufevand  wtuch  was  on  view  al  M  IT 's 
Compton  Gallery  this  Sfxing.  Conceived  in  SlncKland  and  Gaiter's 
Hudson  Studio,  an  architecture  and  planning  firm  in  New  York  City, 
the  FDB  protect  is  an  ambitious  effort  to  develop  progressive 
residential  units  'motivated  by  sooal  and  avc  responstnlities "' 
However,  because  FOB  is  proposed  for  the  highly  disputed  region 
between  i  I8ih  and  I24th  streets  east  of  Amsterdam  Avenue,  a 
"zone"  in  whch  the  gentnfied  idisplaced  indigenous  commumtiesi 
and  gentnfiei  iCotumbia  residents  and  New  York  literati]  Irve  in  dose 
proximity,  the  pro)ecl  comes  to  realization  wilhm  an  enviionmenl  npe 
lor  controversy  and  cnlidsm.  In  responding  to  Thres/ioWs' feature 
on  FDB.  It  IS  therefore  not  our  intention  to  cniique  the  proiecfs 
flesign.  nor  to  aniiapaie  the  efficacy  of  the  resideniial  schema 
Rather  we  wish  to  address  the  texiual'rheloncal  polemics  of  FOB'S 
teptesentation,  as  reafaed  m  the  proiect's  two  accompanying 
catalogues,  whch  eiac^rbate  pre^HSting  conflictual  interests  IboUi 
architectural  and  habitaiHjnali  present  m  the  proposed  site's 
neighborhoodls) 

In  the  posi-Prurti-lgo  era,  a  time  m  which  notions  ol 
ownership,  sciuaiting,  and  homesteading  are  radically  reconhgunng 
housing,  it  is  troublesome  to  encounter  the  uncritical  framing  of  FOB 
m  modernist  terms  High  modernist  references,  including  Frank 
Uoyd  Wnghfs  1894  Lexington  Apartments  and  Louis  Kahn's  1948 
Philadelphia  Triangle  Area  Redevelopment,  a/e  posited  in  the 
proiect's  catalogues  as  the  groundwork  upon  which  a 
'posllmodernist  strategy  of  urban  integration  is  said  to  operate 
ww^m.  ihis  (postimodem  strategy,  in  SincWand's  catalogues, 
iwms  less  a  too!  (or  the  departure  Irom.  or  cntique  of,  modernist 
housing  legacies,  but  rather  emsis  problematxatly  as  the  means  by 
which  modernist  paradigms  can  be  imposed  upon  what  remains,  in 
the  rhetonc  of  his  text,  a  s/um  commun/iy 

This  IS  not  to  say  that  the  comprehensive  ie]uvenatJOfv' 
revitaliiation  ot  Harlem  isn't  ideotogically  dilfereniialed  by  StncWand 
trom  canonical  modernist  paradigms.  Instead,  his  (postimodem 
strategies'inctusions  sen/e  lo  relro-fit  Ihe  referenced  modernist 
models  into  Ihe  urban  landscape  of  Harlem  Wrihm  the  itielonc  ol 
the  catalogues,  which  refelcts  Strckland's  overall  modermsl 
Iramework,  these  lposi)modernisi  strategies  are  thus  coopted  as 
suppons  for  problematic  modermsl  epistemologies   These  coopied 
strategies  include  the  integration  o(  proposed  apartments  blocks 
and  a  residential  hotel  into  a  maintained  indigenous  urban 
landscape,  the  consideration  of  "altemative  domestic  relationships' 
in  the  planning  ol  individual  housing  units  (though  these  ■atiemaiive' 
people  are  not  pictured  ivho  or  wflal  is  he  speaking  about  or 
genera/'£i/K|  '|,  and  the  redesignation  of  late  20lh  century  'slums'  as 
■marginaiiied'  communities  (although  the  word  'slum'  is  still  invoked 
by  the  phraseology  'readr/a:/  neighborhood ') 

As  laid  out  in  the  catalogues,  however,  FDB  refuses  to 
signify  the  elements  ol  difference  lo  which  it  daims  lo  be  directed, 
due  to  the  text'image's  explicitly  modernist  lone  Accordingly,  the 
invocation  of  what  can  be  seen  as  the  default  problem  (i.e.,  urban 
blight)  IS  situated  along  side  the  architectural  solution  T)ie 
paradigmalic  notion  of  urban  blight  (with  its  'residual"  residents 
walking  along  the  streets  which  Ellington,  Malcolm,  and  Baldwin  no 
longer  do  \  emerges  from  and  further  reinlorces  some  problematic 
preconceptions  Most  notable  among  these  are  two  pnmary  beliefs: 
first,  that  an  underprivileged  yet  unified  community  in  desperaie  need 
ot  repair  might  be  swiftly  delivered  from  its  plight  by  an  architectur- 
ally modernist  housing  model  iappropnate  m  the  catalogue's  rhetonc 


by  JiJi  Carson  and  C  Lixfw  Emxfigu 


whdipcionally offers modem/sl  Harlem, area  1917,  aslhepasit 
be  recaptured);  and  second,  the  eslorationQtalQsfavic' 
community,  with  its  essentialisl  [  aradigm  ot  puWo'pnvaie  whidi 


descnbed  as  the  'community,'  th  \  'alternative  families'  o'  the 


Sc/K»fand6ajievard  caiak)gu( 


chiWren  trom  the  'residual'  neigh  wrtiood'  Why  are  f/iey  rv 
pidured'' 

Who  and  what  is  pfciured  (rom  coniemporary  Harlem, 
iKhich  IS  then  luxiaposed  wrth 
impromptu  outdoor  soup  kitchen; 
abandoned  tots  littered  wih  lunkid  cars  Tbts  is  not  to  say  lb 
Slickiandei  al  are  unaware  ol  lie  diverse 
projecl  serves,  or  ihai  Ihe  Harlen 


which  their 

Renaissance  should  not  be  a 

ot  culturaVcommunal  pod ',  but  rather  that  the  modernist 

ot  community,  in  wtiich  co  itemporary  dynamics  of  social/ 

cultural  ditference  is  not  attowed  o  be  played  out,  is  firmly  planted  as 

the  foundation  upon  which  Stnck  jnd  seems  to  be  saying  we  can 

cou«  be  argued  that  the  very 

I  Its  relomiisl  architectural 

j|ol  the  conlnbulingtaclors  that 


advance  soaal  change  infac 

notion  ol  the  modemist  commi 

housing  proiects,  IS,  in  iiselfo 

aided  in  the  creation  of  what  todiy  SlncKland  descnbes  as  the 

neglected  and  impovenshed  'r( 

neighborhood  of  Harlem 

Looking  at  nothing  dther  than  Ihe 
catalogues,  the  notion  ol  there  bf  ing  one  problem 
is  Ihus  the  H  moflf  of  Stncklanc  s  project  urban 
blight  caused  by  greed  and  dives  ment  m  paricuiar 
models  ol  housing  which  then  rei  ults  m 
neglected 'resKJuat' community  Accordingly, 
there  IS  one  solution,  the  'ch^ler  )e'  that  demands 
'comprehensive  planning. '  In  th  ise  terms,  Ihe 
'levitaliution'  ol  hisioncal  Harler  i  invokes  the  relormisl  planning 


directly  addressed  but  is  only  im[  lied.  Theretote,  what  one  woukJ 


hope  were  exhausted  stereotype 


genifification  which  lacili 
many  as  "urtian  blight '  Howeve  . 
ngorously  addressing  the 
models  (ot  architecture 


gentrificaticn,  are  the  backdrop  ( ir  a  comprehensive  solution  lor 
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of  inner  oty  complacency  with. 


problematically  termed  by 

1  only  do  the  calak>gues  avoid 

ohgoing  gentntication,  but  modernist 

which  go  hand  in  hand  with 


>lncMa/xf,  Unda  Gaiter,  UinsBnas  S. 

ot  Impartiality  and  the  Civic  Public,'  in 

Pnncelon  University  Press,  1 990;  and 

Phantom,' in  Robbin5,ed,  n» 


Urban  still  Life 
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The  design  task  is  Ihe  le-mveniion  of  abandoned  nmeteenih-century  buildings  in  a 
factory  complex  Treated  as  found  objects,  ttie  emsBng  buildings  are  studied  as  an 
enlirety  and  as  an  ensemble  ol  different  parts.  Using  ttiese  building  remainders,  new 
programmatic  pieces  (itiealer,  retail,  office,  ^d  food  gallery)  are  inserted  inio  the 
composition  to  stimufate  the  whole. 

A  new  Ofdef  of  vehicular  circulalion  is  imposed  on  the  ground  level  for  access  and 
senflce  A  new  pedeslnan  mimm  level  slretdies  Ihroogh  all  the  buildings,  loining 
opposite  ends  of  the  site  Pedestnan  bndges  conned  a  proposed  public  tfanspoilation 
slop  to  new  put^ic  coindors  withm  an  existing  bnck  shell 

Pfopentes  of  screen,  frame  and  passage  create  a  vanety  o(  unique  condlions  unfolding 
in!o  Ihe  site  marlung  an  up^Jated  reading  and  a  conscious  passing  through  the  sile 


wtoie  10  Ihe  communrty  board  slating  its  irieresi  ir  a  lormer  Ciiy-mn 
litxaiy  for  Ihe  blind  as  a  poieny  iransiiional  shelter  site   Housing 
Woflts  proposed  l^ial  if  the  communrty  invoked  lound  Hits  site 
inappropraie,  they  would  cooperate  lo  find  an  acceptable  one  The 


letier  also  reminoed  me  Community  Board  tfiar.  according  to  tis  own 
Slaiemeri  of  Needs,  hojsing  (or  persons  with  AIDS  was  ol  Ihe 
higfiesl  pnonty  II  was  Ijdher  stressed  that  Hojsing  Worlis  wouk) 
include  the  wmmjnity  in  early  planmrx]  decisions. 

Ironcally,  Ihe  community  board's  unofficial  response 
was  that  1  was  not  m  the  position  to  make  determinations  on  srting. 
Although  the  community  board  blamed  the  demise  ol  Dinkir\s'  five- 
year  plan  on  its  failure  to  seeii  the  counsel  ol  local  leaders  regarding 
siting,  when  pressnied  with  the  oppodjnity  lo  site  and  design  an 
appropnaie  shefier.  the  Community  Board  shrank  away  Irom  the 
task.  T>ie  Community  Board  realized  thai  any  'residentiar  place 
conducive  to  settling  homeless  people  is  meviiabty  m  someone's 
backyard.  Most  impoiantfy,  il  lnvo^ed  in  siting,  as  it  had  demanded 
lo  be  lor  years,  the  Community  Board  would  Be  subiect  lo  the 
inevitable  intense  political  heat  associated  with  approving,  or  even 
suggesting,  a  sile. 

Conclusion  ■  Is  There  Any  Hope? 

Recently  there  has  been  much  talk  regarding  ihe  need 
for  more  equitable,  less  racist,  and  less  economically  segregated 
sitng,  txii  there  has  Been  liiBe  discussion  of  how  this  process  shouk] 
Be  refined  EffecimesJtng  cannot  be  atfieived  without  the 
involvement  of  the  communiies  Vet  it  a  tiosiile  community  is  well- 
off,  il  has  the  resources  to  use  earty  noBficaton  lo  gain  more  lime  to 
organce  against  a  project  or  lo  seek  legal  retnbuiion 

'Fair  share"  regulations  are  intended  to  accomodale 
community  input  by  means  of  early  notification  of  pending  projects. 
The  hope  is  that  through  community  involvement  and  walchOog 
organcations,  the  programs  wD  be  enhanced  Unfortunately,  my 
ejpenence,  as  someone  who  sits  on  both  sides  ol  the  lence,  has 
shown  that  communities  smply  warn  the  power  lo  say  no  We  are 
years  away,  in  lenns  ol  education  and  sooal  relonn.  from  the 
effective  use  of  lair  share'  pnnopies  to  ensure  well-mn,  successKil, 
programs  lor  the  homeless  which  hhiW  be  viewed  as  an  asset  -  not 
a  liability  ■  lo  the  community  • 

Mna  Herzog,  U  U.  P.  is  tomet  ctor  and  cunentt^  vice<h&i  ot 
Ccmunity  Boaitj  2.  Manhattan.  Soaal  Service  Comwm  She  is 
s  program  direcfor  a!  Housing  Wonis,  inc 


You  thrive  on, 


Men  (coftnued  ticni  p.1) 

this  model  cl  soaely  in  which  so^^ied  levels  ■  sets  ol  relations  and 
political  practices  -  are.  in  the  end.  hierarchically  compailmeniaiized, 
Clark  eiplams  thai,  for  him,  aconofnic  Me  is  not  a  given  reality  but, 
like  the  cultural  realm,  consisls  ol  representations  He  neglects, 
nonetneiess,  to  consider  the  political  meaning  produced  bf  his  own 
representation  of  society,  one  which,  in  (act.  he  does  lot  really 
examine  as  a  represenlalion  at  al.  Inslead,  he  feels  'lee  to  "insist.' 
unproblematkally.  'on  llw  determinate  weight  in  socii  ly  of  those 
arrangements  we  call  economic'  and  lo  stale  that  Th(  class  ol  an 
individual  is  the  detemmate  tact  ol  sooal  lile'^  Cor  ;equenify. 
Clark  interprets  nineteenth  century  modemisl  paintinf  as  an  artistic 
response  to  the  e^penenw  produced  By  Haussman's  spaiiai 
reorganization  ol  Pans  which  was  delemiined,  m  turn  by  the 
reslnjctunng  ol  capitalism  dunng  the  Second  Empire.  Modernism 
lailed,"  in  Clark's  view,  because  il  did  not  map  the  cl;  ss  divisions  of 
modem  Pans  but  only  obscured  them  b)  recreating  ii  painting  what 
Haussman  produced  in  the  actual  buil!  environment  ■  a 
mythoiogizaton  of  the  city  as  'spectacle.' 

Not  surpnsingty,  ihis  account  produces,  is  Pollock 
notes,  "peculiar  closures  on  Ihe  issue  of  sexuality  "^  I-  owever, 
Clark's  descnptions  ol  cities  and  paintings  do  not  enti  eiy  discount 
women  s  "expenenc*'  or  even  the  lope  of  gender  rel;  lions  What 
his  Book  dismisses  is  feminism  as  a  requisite,  rather  i  lan 
expendable,  mode  ol  sooai  analysis  This  repressio  i  is 
necessitated  less  by  Clark's  interest  m  class  than  by  I  is  image  ol  the 
sooal  as  an  a  pnon  totality  in  which  a  single  set  ol  so  lai  relations 
are  pnvileged  as  determinate  -  the  foundabon  ol  soo<  I  totality 

Feminism,  ot  course,  challenged  this  kir )  ol  lotalizmg 
depiction  long  ago.  It  has  also  coninbuled  indispens;  biy  to 
aesthetics  precisely  m  Clark's  pnncple  area  of  conce  n  ■  ihe  visual 
image  Clark's  book  addresses  both  the  oty  as  an  im  ige  and 
images  ol  the  oty  For  years,  leminisl  Iheones  have  i  illerentiaied 
vision  -  pleasure  in  looking  ■  Irom  the  notion  ot  seeinc  as  a  process 
ot  percennng  Hie  real  world.  The  image  and  Ihe  acl  o  looking  ate 
understood  to  be  relations  highly  mediated  by  taniasi  s  that  sinjciure 
and  are  slnjcluted  by  sexual  difference  Visual  spac^ ,  is.  :n  !he  liisi 
insfance.  a  set  ol  social  relations,  it  can  never  be  mn  cent  or 
assumed  lo  reflect,  either  directly  or  through  contnve(  mediations, 
'real'  sooal  relations  that  reside  elsewhere  ■  in  Clarli'  account,  m 
the  economc  relaions  producing  Ihe  built  environmei  i  When,  m 
lacl,  that  environment,  created  in  pah  by  capitalism,  t  Komes  an 
image  ■  becomes  ^ai  Raymond  Ledo/I  calls  Ihe  loc  is  of  a  cedan 
investmenr  by  Ihe  ego'*  -  its  meaning  is  no  longer  re  iucible  lo  nor 
ImeO  by  the  economic  arcumsiances  ol  its  produclior  At  this  point, 
feminist  theones  ol  visual  space  intersect  with  and  co  npiicaie  the 
political  economy  ol  urban  space  which  does  not  mhi  ■enily  eidude 
feminism.  Thai  relation  of  exclusion  lakes  place  m  ar  episiemoiogi- 
cal  ^eld  where  grandiose  claims  ^e  made  on  iheorei  al  space, 
where  only  one  theory  is  allowed  to  explain  social  rel  ilions  ol 
suboidmaiion  Refusing  difference  in  sooal  Iheoiy,  II  e  iileralure 
about  modernity  issuing  from  a  synthesis  ol  urban  an  I  cultural 
disciplines  has.  in  this  manner,  conslmcled  a  coherer  i  lield  by 
eliminating  leminislcnliasm. 

Will  Ihe  same  be  tnje  lor  urban  poslmoc  jmity'  This 
question  has  hovered  at  the  margins  of  cultural  disco  ise  since  1984 
when  Frednc  Jameson,  drawing  eclectically  Irom  spa  al  and 
aesthetic  discourses,  published  his  lamous  aide,  'P  isimodemism 
or  the  Cultural  Logc  ol  Laie  Capitalism '  There,  Jam  son  negatively 
assessed  postmodernism  as  a  cultural  "paihoiogy,"^ ;  symptom 
produced  by  posimodem  liagmeniations  -  ol  space, ;  xiety,  the 
body,  the  sut^ect  -  caused  in  his  view,  solely  by  the  e  onomic  and 
spatial  restnjclunng  thai  consiiluie  capitalism's  third :  age  The 
proper  activity  for  radical  artists,  he  prescnbed,  is  an  aestheiic  ol 
cognitive  mapping'  -  the  production  of  spalial  images  uiriy  by 
means  ol  wtiich  inhabitants  of  "hyperspace'  might  ovi  icome 
Iragmenialion,  recover  the  ability  to  perceive  the  und(  riying  toialily 
and,  concomitantly,  find  their  place  in  the  work).  Jam  ison  mnlends 
that  he  is  suggesting  how  radical  forces  engage  m  po  itical  battles 


over  representation  Yel  his  proposal  for  analyzing  space  as  a  visual 
image,  begs,  )ust  as  Clark's  does,  all  political  questions  raised  by 
lemintsi  cniiques  of  representation  ■  most  nolabty,  Ihe  issue  ol 
posiiionality  A  commanding  posiiion  on  Ihe  battlegixind  of 
represenlalion  ■  one  that  denes  the  partial  and  Iragmented 
conditions  of  vision  by  claiming  to  'perceive'  a  ml  truth  ■  is  an 
illusory  place  whose  Mnslnictlon,  motivated  by  wishes,  entails 
hallucmaiions  and  hysleiical  btindness  It  is  a  position  m  a 
relationship  ol  knowledge  Ihat  aEso  produces  lotal  -  uniragmented  - 
subjecls.  This  realization  cannot  be  wshed  away  by  staling,  as 
Jameson  has,  that  his  concepts  are,  ol  course,  represeniations.  Ihe 
speafc  lomis  ol  representaiions  matter  since  ihey  aie  a'ways  acts  :i 
differennaiion  If  representations  are  relationships,  rather  ihan 
embodimenis  of  esseniiai  meaniigs,  then  the  high  ground  ol  lotal 
Knowledge,  the  eitemai  place,  can  only  be  gained  by  a  particular 
encounier  wiih  diHerence  the  relegalion  ol  other  sii3)eclivities  to 
positions  ol  invisibility  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  inclusion 
through  subordination 

Jameson's  image  ol  society  and  his  desire  tor  accurate 
maps  illustrate  Ihe  mechanism.  Fragmentation,  in  his  account,  is 
only  a  palhology  and  the  abilily  lo  lind  'our'  place  has  been 
desiroyed  by  late  capitalism  alone  Because  he  disavows  the 
impolance  and  complexity  of  other  soo^  relations,  Jameson 
contuses  capitals  fragmentaMns  with  the  tagmentaiions'  caused 
by  challenges  ■  Irom  lemmists,  gays,  lesbians,  posicolonials, 
aniiracms  -  lo  the  types  ol  discursive  power  Jameson  himsell 
eiercises  un^ersalizing  foundabonaltsl  thought,  essenb^isl 
discourses,  consinxiions  ol  unitary  subieflivily.  Such  challenges 
expose  Jameson  s  fragmented  unity  and  ojmplele  subiecl  as  fictions 
from  the  start  and  he  responds  by  silenong  ihem  Accordingly,  he 
has  recently  dispelled  any  doubts  about  the  nature  ol  what  he  calls 
'cognitive  mapping'  by  revealing  that  what  he 
actually  means  by  this  procedure  lor  uncovenng 
tolal  reality  is  'class  consoousness,'*  thereby 
definitively  wiping  feminism  off  the  map  ol  radical 
sooal  Iheory  How  does  it  resurface' As  just 
another  force  Iragmeniing  our  abHiiy  to  apprehend 
the  'real'  unified  poliical  fieW. 

The  Jameson  School  of 
inierdiscipiinaniy  has  yel  to  receive  sustained 
atienLon  Irom  art  critics.  Its  relation  lo  feminism  is 
placed  on  the  agenda  again  by  Harvey's  and 
Soja's  books  aboul  poslmodernism.  Leading  figures  in  mariisl 
geography,  the  authors  of  these  texts  have  each  coninbuled 
invaluably  lo  analyses  of  Ihe  sooal  production  of  space  as  Ihe  very 
condition  of  capitalist  resinjciurng.  They  have  lumed  lo  cultural 
theory  in  response  lo  several  provocations:  arguments  taking  place 
Within  their  own  fieWs,  Ihe  divergence  ol  'posimodem'  politics  irom 
iraOitional  manism,  and.  perhaps,  soootogys  mablly  to  address  the 
built  environment  as  a  signifying  practice.  The  senousness  of 
Han/ey  s  and  So|a's  desire  lo  embrace  the  ojllural  liekJ  is 
compromised,  however,  by  their  bibliographies  of  postmodernism 
which  are  very  exclusive,  virtually  reslncled  to  texts  by  white, 
western  males  and,  ol  those,  none  that  deal  with  feminism  and 
postmodernism 

To  note  these  similariiies  is  not  lo  equate  ihe  iwo 
books  Indeed.  So|a  is  uncomfortable  with  Harvey's  ngid 
economislic  lormulas  lor  eiplaining  ihe  production  ot  space  and,  lo 
define  space  as  saial  from  the  beginning,  he  advances,  first  a 
concept  he  calls  the  "sooospaliai  dialectic'  and  then,  a  'spatiaiized 
ontology '  He  says  he  is  willing  to  disintegrate  boundanes  between 
disciplines  and,  at  the  same  time,  lo  avoid  reducing  iheir  speofioty, 
but  his  readings  ol  "postmodern  landscapes'  actually  leave  the 
cultural  and  economic  realms  cunously  unmodilied  by  Iheir 
enMunter,  Ihe  "essential'  identity  ol  each  remain  intacl.  Further,  by 
organizing  the  oty  into  a  landscape  bioughi  into  existence  by  an 
outside  viewer  and  by  relusmg  to  consider  Ihe  politics  of  such  a 
spafializaiion  as  an  ob)eclifying  representation,  Soja  dings 


g 


leraciously  to  a  beliel  in  Ihe  lolai  vantage  point,  despite,  as  Li;  Bondi 


Harvey  sets  outaven  moie  lesoiutely  on  ihe  paifi 
lollowed  by  Claik  and  Jameson,  defending  political  economy  againsi 
poslfnodem  "itagmenialion "  Wilh  him,  Jameson  is  no  longer  alone 
tn  the  strengitiol  Itie  negalivsevaluaiion  he  bnngs  to  posimodermty 
lo'  Han/ay,  too,  endows  po!t(Tiodemism  with  a  mofioWhic  and 
ifiieatemng  identity:  it  mirrors  Ifagmenied,  dlslocaied,  compiessetl 
and  atistracted  expenences  of  space  and  lime,  experiences  wrought 
by  posl'Fordist capitalism s  regime  ol  Itenble aaumulalion  -  the 
condition  ol  postmodemity  The  concern  (oi  diflerence  and 
spealttiiy  enpressed  m  some  strands  ol  postmodern  thought  -  iheii 
reieclion  ol  universalisms  -  cof^plies  *ith  Ihe  concealment  ol 
capitalism  s  glotial  penetration  which  Harvey  equates  wth  social 
reality.  So  does  the  interest  ot  ariisis  in  whai  Harvey  leims  "imige 
creation,'  Attention  to  images,  he  believes,  represents  a  turn  away 
liom  Ihe  'real'  social,  because  it  tetishisticaHy  rejects  'esseniiar 
social  meanings:  it  doesn't  provxle  us  with  Jamesonian  "mental 
maps'  10  malch  'cutrenl  realilies'  or  a  iraieclory  ojt  ol  the  condilion 
ol  postmodeimty  "* 

Here,  Harvey  is  senously  contused  It  is  certainly  tnje 
thai  conlemporatY  art  has  etploied  Ihe  image  But  cntcal  practices 
have  done  so  neither  to  assert  Ihe  status  of  Ihe  image  as  a  container 
ol  universal,  aesthetic  meanings  nor  to  celebrate  Ihe  dominant 
images  thai  ciicilate  in  our  society.  Rather,  they  have  investigated 
images  as  part  ol  a  realm  ot  repieseniaiion  where  meaninc|s  and 
subjects  are  soaally  and  hierarchically  produced  as,  among  other 
things,  gendered.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  its  goal,  postmodernism's 
concentration  on  images  is  emphatically  not  a  turn  away  Irom,  but 
rather  toward,  the  social  II,  that  is,  relation;  ol  gender  and  sexuality 
count  as  more  than  epiphenomena  ot  society.  8j1  Harvey,  ignorant 
ol  contemporary  matenalist  discourses  alxiut  images  and  blind  to  Ihe 
laci  ihat  some  ol  the  art  he  criticizes  contesls  the  fetishistic 
representalion  ol  women,  argues  -  in  the  name  ol  antiletishism  ■  lo' 
transparent  mages  that  reveal  'essenliaf  meanings.  This  ■  Imly 
letishistic  conception  in  which  representations  are  produced  hy 
subjects  who,  tree  ol  desire,  discover  rather  than  proied,  meaning 
corresponds  to  Harvey's  own  image  ol  society  a  mela^eory  that 
purports  lo  perceive  Ihe  absolute  loundaiion  governing  soaal 
coherence  Postmodernism  inierieres  with  that  rtepichon 
■Postmodernism."  he  complains,  "takes  matters  too  lar  It  takes 
them  beyond  the  point  where  any  coherent  politics  are 
tell... Postmodernism  has  us,,  denying  that  kind  ol  meta-theory  whdi 
can  grasp  the  political-economic  processes  • 

Everyone  knows  by  now  thai  posirrwlernism  means 
ditlerent  things  to  ditleieni  people.  Distaste  lor  this  "complicalion"  is 
no  enojse  lor  reducing,  as  Harvey  does,  all  critiques  ot  lotaliHtion  to 
an  undillerentialed  mass  or  lor  ignonng,  in  Ihe  process,  the 
peisisience  ol  lemmism  wiihm  postmodern  culture.  Given  thai 
presence,  what  can  it  possibly  mean  to  characienze  posimodermty, 
negatively  as  tragmenied''  Such  assertions  veer  dangerously  dose 
lo  nght'Wing  lenels  that  temmisis  disrupt  'our"  heritage. 

It  would  be  a  shame  it  urban  studies  intervened  in 
cullural  theory  only  lo  reinstate  such  ideas.  Non-subordmated 
feminisms  wouk),  then,  only  be  equaled  with  political  escapism  and 
teminst  conlnbulions  to  analyses  ol  the  visual  environment  reiecled 
as  evasions  ol  urban  reality  II,  unreceplive  lo  ihe  sexuaJ  politics  ol 
representation  addressed  m  contemporary  art,  urban  discourse 
continues  to  consinjct  space  as  a  leminized  ob|eci  surveyed  by 
mastering  suC^ects  and  il  such  spaiiaiizations  go  unexamined  as  a 
mode  ol  analysis,  the  disapline  will  reproduce  oppressive  lorms  ot 
knowledge.  Driven  Oy  the  desire  lo  presen/e  the  aulhonty  ot  the 
social  sciences,  urban  studies  will  a^jproach  new  cuHural  ideas  only 
lo  expunge  them  as  a  threat. 

Artists  do  not  need  more  directives  lor  the  "cognitive 

mapping'  ol  global  space  or  exhortations  to  laXe  Ihe  position  ol  Die 

totality  Postmodernists  who  probiematize  the  image  -  artists  like 

Cindy  Sherman,  Barbara  Kruger,  Silvia  Kotuwskj.  Mary  Kelly, 

5    Connie  Haldi  ■  r^  such  vanguard  roles.  They  have  been  saying 


lor  years  that,  thanks  to  the  tecogniiion  thai  representations  are 
produced  by  situated  nol  universal  subiecis  the  world  is  not  so 
easily  mapped  anymore  They  don'i  seek  lo  conquer  this  compleilty 
but  10  multiply  Bie  fragmentalions,  mapping  ihe  conriguraiions  ot 
lanlasy  that  produce  coherent  images,  mdudmg  coherent  images  ol 
politics  Geographers  will  have  to  consider  that  space  • 

'  Janet  Wolff,  fhe  Invisible  Flaneuse:  Women  and 
the  Ijteraiure  ol  Modernity,'  Theory,  Culture  and  Society,  vol.  2.  no 
3,19B5,p37 

2  T  J,  Clarti,  The  Painting  ol  Modem  Lite  Pans  in  the 
Art  ol  Manel  and  His  Followers,  New  Yord,  Alfred  A  Knopl.lSeS, 
ppE/ 

-  GnsekJa  Poltoch,  Vision  and  Difference:  Femininity, 
Feminism  and  the  Hisiones  of  Ari,  tjndon  and  new  Vork, 
Routiedge,1968,p.S3. 

*  Raymond  Ledrul,  Les  images  de  la  ville,  Paris 
Anihropos,  1973,  p !' :  translated  m  Goftdiener  and  Lagopoulous, 
eds ,  The  City  and  the  Sign  An  Introduction  lo  Urban  Semiolcs. 
New  Vorli.  Columbia  University  Press,  1986,  p  223 

5  Frednc  Jameson,  ■Postmodernism,  or  Ihe  Cultural 
Logic  ol  Late  Capitalism'  New  Leh  Review,  164,  July^August  1984, 
p.63, 

^  Jameson,  'Marasm  and  Posimodernism,' New  Lett 
Review,  176,  July/August  1984p  44 

'  Liz  Bondi,  'On  Gender  Tourism  in  ihe  Space  Age.  A 
Feminist  Response  to  Posimodem  Geographies,  paper  presenled  at 
Association  of  American  Geographers  Conference,  Toronto,  1990. 

^  David  Harvey,  The  Condition  ol  Posimodermty  An 
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